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Editor’s  Note.  It  is  our  constant  aim  to  improve  the  content  and  format 
of  the  Bulletin.  In  1947  the  Bulletin  started  as  a  mimeographed  news 
sheet,  issued  at  irregular  intervals.  Last  year  it  was  expanded  and 
offered  on  a  regular  subscription  basis  four  times  a  year.  This  year 
Rand  McNally  and  Company  has  generously  undertaken  to  print  the  Bul¬ 
letin.  We  wish  to  thank  those  contributors  who  have  helped  so  much  in 
the  past  year  to  better  the  content  of  our  Bulletin,  and  also  Rand 
McNally  who  is  helping  so  much  to  improve  its  appearance  and  read¬ 
ability. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  GROUP 


Tentative  Program  for  1955 


January  19. 


March  1 . 


May  1 . 


At  the  home  of  Richard  Edes  Harrison.  A  buffet  supper 
to  celebrate  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  New  York  Group. 
Color  slides  taken  by  members  will  be  shown. 

American  Geographical  Society.  Joint  meeting  with 
Biological  Sciences  Group.  Dr.  Jacques  May  will  speak 
on  medical  geography. 

Not  yet  arranged. 


Ena  L.  Yonge 


THE  WASHINGTON  GROUP 


March  22.  The  Washington  Geography  and  Map  Group  will  join  with 
the  Science-Technology  Group  and  the  Chapter  in  a  meet¬ 
ing  to  be  held  in  Coolidge  Auditorium,  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  on  March  22.  Mr.  Hugh  Odishaw,  administrative 
secretary.  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  member  of 
the  U.  S.  National  Committee  for  International  Geophysical 
Year,  1957-58,  will  outline  the  plans  being  developed  in 
the  United  States  and  around  the  world  for  the  scientific 
studies  to  be  undertaken  during  that  year. 

Joseph  W.  Rogers 

GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  DISTRIBUTION 


The  map  distribution  activities  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  were  described  by  Mr.  Robert  L.  Moravetz,  Chief  of  the  Publica¬ 
tions  Office  of  the  Survey,  in  a  talk  before  the  group  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  on  Wednesday,  December  8. 

After  outlining  briefly  the  legislative  basis  for  the  Survey's  distribu¬ 
tion  of  maps  and  reports  and  its  working  relationship  with  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  Mr.  Moravetz  described  in  some  detail  the  scope, 
methods,  and  organizational  structure  of  the  distribution  service.  De¬ 
pository  distribution  of  new  and  revised  topographic  maps  is  made 
monthly  to  approximately  240  libraries  and  other  institutions  throughout 
the  country  and  to  certain  Federal  and  State  agencies  and  offices.  This 
distribution  is  handled  principally  by  distribution  plants  in  Silver  Spring, 
Maryland,  Denver,  Colorado,  and  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  These  plants  also 
handle  mail-order  and  over-the-counter  sales  to  the  public.  An  im¬ 
portant  center  for  the  public  sale  of  maps  of  all  Federal  mapping  agen¬ 
cies  is  the  Map  Information  Office  in  Washington. 

While  topographic  maps  have  been  sold  through  commercial  outlets 
for  many  years,  the  number  of  such  outlets  has  been  small  until  quite 
recently.  In  response  to  a  growing  public  interest  in  maps  generally  and 
to  such  local  developments  as  the  current  uranium  rush  in  the  West,  the 
Survey  has  fostered  the  increase  of  local  sales  agencies  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Local  topographic  maps  are  now  being  handled  not  only  by 
commercial  map  distributors  and  their  branches  but  also  by  stationery 
and  book  stores,  sporting  goods  stores,  and  the  like,  in  many  relatively 
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small  cities.  The  availability  of  maps  to  the  public  has  therefore  im¬ 
proved  substantially  without  increasing  government  costs  appreciably. 

Mr.  Moravetz  also  described  the  recent  establishment  by  the  Survey 
of  Public  Inquiries  Offices  at  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  and  Anchorage.  These  centers  have  been  developed  not  only 
as  additional  distribution  points  but  have  been  staffed  with  geologists 
capable  of  providing  a  needed  advisory  service.  Among  other  problems 
discussed  was  the  present  attempt  being  made  to  keep  the  number  of 
out-of-stock  sheets  to  a  reasonable  minimum.  In  many  ways,  the  talk 
served  to  emphasize  again  the  growing  public  interest  in  maps,  and  the 
bases  on  which  the  U.  S.  G.S.  selects  recipients  for  official  distribution 
without  raising  the  statutory  limit,  of  500  copies  of  each  sheet,  which  has 
been  in  effect  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 


Joseph  W.  Rogers 

NEWS  FROM  MAP  COLLECTIONS 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE  LIBRARY 
Excerpts  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Map  Librarian,  1953-54:  Note¬ 
worthy  acquisitions: 

”Jose  R.  Demori  '56  presented  the  Library  with  a  copy  of  the  well- 
known  Mapa  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Venezuela  -  Obsequio  de  la  Creole 
Petroleum  Corporation.  This  relief  map  of  vinylite  was  revised  and  is¬ 
sued  in  1951  by  the  Aero  Service  Corporation  of  Philadelphia  for  Creole... 

"Professor  Richard  H.  Goddard  gave  a  collection  of  twenty-six  sailing 
charts  of  various  parts  of  the  world  which  had  been  used  by  his  grand¬ 
father  almost  one  hundred  years  ago.  This  collection,  most  of  which 
contains  manuscript  tracks,  is  to  be  known  as  the  'Captain  George  H. 
Goddard  Collection.' 

"During  the  winter,  the  Tuck  School  Library  transferred  to  Baker 
Library  an  1852  terrestrial  globe  made  by  Gilman  Joslin  of  Boston.  The 
globe  has  a  diameter  of  41  cm.  with  meridian  and  horizon  circles, 
mounted  on  a  revolving  (3  bar)  metal  cradle,  and  standing  on  three 
branching  legs,  84  cm.  to  the  horizon  circle. 

"The  Library's  map  coverage  of  Eastern  Europe  was  considerably 
strengthened  by  the  acquisition  from  Dr.  Krallert  of  a  German  series, 
almost  complete,  on  the  scale  of  1:300,000.  This  series  constitutes  our 
most  detailed  coverage  of  European  U.  S.  S.  R. 

"Professor  Bogdon  Zaborski,  now  of  McGill  University,  and  formerly 
Director  of  the  Polish  Cartographic  Institute  in  London  during  the  war, 
arranged  for  the  Library  to  be  given  some  seventy  maps  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  Poland  in  particular.  These  were  made  under  the  direction 
of  the  Polish  Government  in  Exile. 

"One  rare  atlas  was  purchased.  This  atlas,  published  in  Amsterdam 
by  Joannes  and  Gerard  vanKeulen  shortly  after  1726  and  like  other  such 
nautical  atlases  published  by  this  family,  is  unique.  No  two  alike  have 
been  discovered.  It  was  customary  in  those  early  days  of  'empire'  to 
assemble  the  latest  revision  of  maps  into  an  atlas  for  specific  voyages. 
This  resulted  in  the  last  minute  corrections  and  the  continuous  issuance 
of  new  editions  that  has  muddled  (but  made  fascinating)  the  bibliographi¬ 
cal  problems  of  today.  This  most  recent  acquisition  contains  twenty- 
three  uncolored  charts,  one  of  which  is  a  star  chart  by  Ludovico  Vlas- 
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blom.  Besides  the  usual  general  maps,  such  as  those  of  the  world, 
Western  Europe,  the  North  Atlantic,  South  Atlantic,  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
the  atlas  becomes  specific  with  maps  of  Northern  Europe,  Scandinavia, 
and  the  East  Indies  (typified  by  maps  of  the  Schager-Rak  and  Javae)... 

’’Another  fortunate  and  fitting  addition  to  the  collection  was  a  manu¬ 
script  map  of  the  western  Canadian  Arctic,  made  in  1854,  and  believed 
to  be  in  the  hand  of  Captain  Richard  Collinson,  recording  his  expedition 
aboard  the  'Enterprise’  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  between  1851-54... 

Publicity  Procedures  -  Exhibits:  All  displays  of  maps  in  the  Map 
Library  were,  during  this  year,  mounted  in  connection  with  class  pro¬ 
jects  or  for  such  purposes  as  the  freshman  tours...  New  maps  were 
shown  on  the  west  bulletin  board  of  the  Periodical  Room.  Classes:  Map 
projects  for  classes  inGeography  I,  Art  12,  and  Classical  Civilization  12 
were  held  in  the  Map  Library.  On  February  10,  the  Map  Librarian 
talked  for  one  hour  to  the  introductory  meeting  of  the  Arctic  Seminar  on 
the  methods  of  Arctic  mapping,  the  status  of  Arctic  mapping,  and  our 
Library’s  resources  in  Arctic  maps.  As  part  of  this  introduction  an 
exhibit  entitled  ’Deep-Freeze  Phrenology  -  Arctic  Mapping’  was  on  dis¬ 
play  in  the  rooms  of  the  Map  Library. 

’’During  the  spring  semester  maps  of  population  were  mounted  in  the 
Library  seminar  room  by  the  Map  Department  in  support  of  Sociology  30 
-  ’Population  Problems’. 

”On  October  2-4,  1953,  the  New  England  Geographical  Conference  was 
held  in  the  Hanover  region  and  part  of  the  schedule  included  an  explana¬ 
tion  and  tour  of  the  Dartmouth  College  Library  generally  and  theStefans- 
son  and  Map  Libraries  in  particular...” 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA  LIBRARY 

The  James  Ford  Bell  Collection  has  recently  purchased  two  prized 
originals.  One  is  the  renowned  Hauslab-Liechtenstein  world  global  map 
of  1507  by  Martin  Waldseemiiller.  It  is  the  first  known  map  on  which  the 
name  America  appear s.  The  second  important  acquisition  is  the  Nautical 
Chart  of  1424,  the  first  chart  to  show  any  portion  of  the  new  world  -  the 
Antilles.  This  chart  is  the  subject  of  a  recent  study  of  the  same  title  by 
Armando  Cortesao  (University  of  Coimbra,  1954) 

Personal  Notes 

Hugh  Bernard,  Copyright  Office,  is  serving  as  Circulation  Manager  for 
this  Bulletin. 

Philip  L.  Forstall  is  the  new  librarian,  Rand  McNally,  Skokie. 

Miss  Ann  Herndon,  former  librarian,  Rand  McNally,  Skokie,  is  now  an 
Air  Force  librarian  in  Paris. 

Mr  s.  Clara  Egli  LeGear  celebrated  her  40th  anniver  sary  with  the  Library 
of  Congress  on  December  16.  Mrs.  LeGear  was  entertained  by  the  Map 
Division  staff  at  luncheon.  In  the  afternoon  a  reception  in  her  honor ,  held 
in  the  Library’s  Wilson  Room,  was  attended  by  scores  of  friends  and  co¬ 
workers  including  the  Librarian  of  Congress  and  top  officials.  Mrs. 
LeGear  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Geography  and  Map  Group,  (later 
Division)  Special  Libraries  Association.  She  is  known  for  her  work  in 
historical  cartography  and  for  her  contributions  to  map  bibliography: 
A  Guide  to  Historical  Cartography;  The  Hotchkiss  Map  Collection;  Maps, 
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their  care,  repair  and  preservation  in  libraries;  and  United  States  At¬ 
lases.  Mrs.  LeGear  is  presently  preparing  for  publication  a  four- 
volume  supplement  to  Philip’s  List  of  Geographical  Atlases  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress. 

THE  ARCTIC  INSTITUTE  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 
AND  ITS  BIBLIOGRAPHY  PROJECT 
by  Marie  Tremaine 

The  Arctic  Institute  of  North  America  is  a  non-profit  scientific  or¬ 
ganization.  Its  function  is  to  advance  and  coordinate  study  of  the  North 
American  Arctic  and  Subarctic.  Many  agencies  in  government,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  industry,  are  now  concerned  with  one  or  another  aspect  of  re¬ 
search  or  development  in  Alaska,  northern  Canada,  or  Greenland.  But 
the  Institute  is  primarily  concerned  with  fundamental  knowledge  of  the 
area  as  a  whole.  Its  founders  understood  that  many  problems  are  com¬ 
mon  to  all  three  countries,  and  as  scientists  they  knew  that  field  data 
from  one  must  be  complemented  by  those  from  another,  and  economy  of 
effort  could  be  achieved  by  considering  the  area  as  a  whole. 

The  Institute  was  founded  in  1945.  It  is  essentially  a  small  group  of 
Fellows  -  male  and  female  -  originally  a  mere  handful,  now  130  in  num¬ 
ber.  They  are  arctic  specialists,  or  at  least  each,  in  his  own  field,  has 
contributed  significantly  to  arctic  studies.  They  represent  many 
spheres  of  activities  and  practically  all  scientific  disciplines.  There  is 
a  board  of  18  governors  who  represent  a  wide  range  of  interests  and 
who  I  believe,  without  exception,  are  well  seasoned  in  northern  field 
work.  They  are  Americans,  Canadians,  and  a  Dane  representing  Green¬ 
land.  There  is  an  executive  committee  of  course.  The  executive  direc¬ 
tor  till  1951  was  Dr.  A.  L.  Washburn,  whose  publications.  Patterned 
ground.  Geography  and  arctic  lands.  Reconnaissance  geology  of  Vic¬ 
toria  Island,  will  be  familiar  to  many  here.  The  next,  and  present, 
director  is  Dr.  R.  C.  Wallace,  formerly  principal  and  vice-chancellor 
of  Queens  University  in  Canada,  notable  for  its  medical,  among  other, 
work  in  the  North.  Some  of  you  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Wallace 
when  he  addressed  the  Special  Libraries  Association  at  its  convention 
in  Toronto  last  year. 

The  Institute  has  as  well,  since  1948,  a  growing  body  of  associate 
members,  now  more  than  2,000  people  from  all  walks  of  life  who  have 
in  common,  simply,  interest  in  the  North.  We  welcome  the  widest  pos¬ 
sible  participation  in  arctic  work  through  this  associate  membership. 
The  responsibilities  are  slight  -  modest  annual  dues  of  five  dollars 
(American  accepted  at  par)  and  the  privileges  include  perusal  of  your 
own  copy  of  this  handsome  journal,  Arctic,  four  times  a  year. 

The  Institute's  administrative  work  is  distributed  along  the  Washing¬ 
ton-New  York-Montreal-Ottawa  axis.  Montreal  is  general  headquarters 
and  center  for  Canadian  activities,  with  the  library,  map  collection  and 
museum  objects.  Its  director  till  recently  has  been  Pat  Baird,  leader 
of  the  Musk-ox  Expedition  of  1946,  and  the  Baffin  Island  Expeditions  of 
1950  and  1953.  He  was  succeeded  last  summer  by  Dr.  Sven  Orvig,  a 
glaciologist,  Norwegian-born,  who  participated  in  both  the  Baffin  Island 
Expeditions.  This  office  has  for  several  years  undertaken  the  arctic 
program  of  the  McGill  University  Summer  School  of  Geography,  which 
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has  many  alumni  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Montreal  office  also 
administers,  jointly  with  McGill,  a  Carnegie  Scholarship  program  in 
arctic  studies.  It  brought  six  foreign  scholars  to  Canada  for  field  work 
in  the  North  last  summer,  and  has  a  Fellow  and  five  scholars  appointed 
for  the  1954-55  academic  year  and  field  season. 

Fiscal  matters  and  promotional  work  are  handled  in  the  New  York  of¬ 
fice,  headed  by  Dr.  Walter  A.  Wood,  mountaineer  and  glaciologist, 
leader  of  the  Wood-Yukon  Expeditions  of  1935,  ’39,  ’41,  and  of  Project 
Snow  Cornice  in  progress  since  1948  in  the  Seward  Glacier  area.  He 
was  a  participant  in  the  first  U.  S.  Army  Air  Force  flight  over  the 
North  Pole  in  1946,  and  took  the  film  of  it  which  you  will  view  pres- 
sently. 

The  Washington  office  at  1530  P  Street  N.  W.,  directed  by  Admiral 
O.  Colbert,  maintains  liaison  with  U.  S.  Government  agencies.  It  is 
the  center  for  American-Alaskan  activities,  and  the  Institute’s  pro¬ 
gramming  generally,  directed  by  Joseph  T.  Flakne,  an  Alaskan,  is 
based  there. 

The  Institute’s  financial  support  came  initially  from  the  National  Re¬ 
search  Councils  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  and  from  the  Carnegie  Cor¬ 
poration  of  New  York.  Industry  and  other  private  sources  contribute. 
And,  in  part,  contractual  arrangements  with  Canadian  government 
agencies  and  with  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Naval  Research,  sustain  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  research  program.  Our  organization,  I  should  add,  is  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  National  Research 
Council  of  the  United  States. 

And  now  as  to  the  Institute’s  activities.  As  you  will  have  gathered  by 
now,  its  efforts  are  largely  directed  to  field  work:  conducting  its  own, 
sponsoring  others’,  providing  field  equipment,  and  the  research  facil¬ 
ities  and  tools,  such  as  the  Arctic  Bibliography.  In  summer  1954, 
twenty  scientific  investigations  were  carried  on  under  Institute  spon¬ 
sorship.  Sponsorship  means  that  the  scientist  was  awarded  a  research 
grant,  or  that  his  project  was  otherwise  financed  through  the  Institute’s 
efforts,  for  example  by  contract  with  the  Office  of  Naval  Research. 
With  the  close  of  the  1954  field  season  (its  ninth) ,  although  160  separate 
projects  have  been  so  sponsored  in  whole  or  in  part;  and  from  them, 
to  date,  more  than  300  publications  have  directly  resulted.  They 
span  the  North  from  Alaska  to  Greenland.  They  range  from  small 
scale  highly  specialized  studies  to  large  expeditions  involving  scientists 
of  several  disciplines,  and  continuing  over  a  period  of  years.  You  may, 
if  you  care  to  do  so,  scan  the  roster  of  these  projects.  Among  them 
are  studies  of  the  blue  goose,  ice-dammed  lakes,  Aleut  archeology, 
lichens,  peat,  hooded  seals,  the  Juneau  Icecap,  Norton  Sound  Eskimos, 
fresh-water  triclads,  sheep-farming  in  West  Greenland,  tree-ring 
chronology,  permafrost,  photointerpretation,  Kutchin  Indians  of  Peel 
River,  and  so  on,  and  on,  we  hope.  Till  from  precise  knowledge  of  the 
natural  conditions  of  this  region:  its  extremes  of  temperature,  peren¬ 
nially  frozen  ground,  alternating  periods  of  constant  daylight  and  dark¬ 
ness,  the  resources  of  land  and  sea,  the  biological  adaptivity  of  its 
plants  and  animals,  the  life  of  its  indigenous  peoples  -  till  from  such 
knowledge,  and  our  utilization  of  it,  the  North  becomes  integrated  into 
the  economic,  social,  and  intellectual  patterns  of  our  life,  as  thoroughly 
and  fruitfully  as  has  that  undeveloped  frontier  of  a  century  ago  -  The  Far 
West. 
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"Here  is  the  opportunity  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  to  provide  a 
scientific  basis  for  the  orderly  development  of  a  new  land.” 

Besides  these  field  projects,  the  Institute  has  two  others,  which  I 
call  "sedentary”  ones,  the  work  being  done  in  the  lower  latitudes,  the 
workers  presumably  sitting,  and  in  the  alleged  peace  and  quiet  of  a 
library.  These  two  are:  a  roster  of  arctic  specialists  -  prepared  for 
punch  cards  with  considerable  detail  as  to  the  individuals'  areas  of 
experience  and  subjects  of  speciality  -  and  an  Arctic  Bibliography  -  of 
which  more  anon. 

Less  spectacular  than  all  these  projects,  but  an  equally  important 
function  of  the  Institute,  is  the  liaison  it  maintains  between  various 
research  interests.  By  its  very  preoccupation  with  region,  it  serves 
as  an  integrating  force  in  the  overall  development  of  northern  science. 
Among  its  means  of  so  doing  are  its  publications.  Bulletin  No.  1,  pre¬ 
pared  in  its  very  first  year,  was  "A  program  of  desirable  scientific  in¬ 
vestigations  in  Arctic  North  America”  (65  pages).  This  month  the  Bul¬ 
letin  has  a  successor  in  "pressing  Scientific  Problems  in  the  North." 
The  intervening  years,  you  notice,  have  had  a  significant  effect  on  the 
title.  "Desirable  investigations"  of  1945  have  become  "pressing  prob¬ 
lems"  in  1954.  Eight  men  state  them  in  their  various  fields  in  the 
physical,  biological  and  social  sciences.  They  represent  potential 
studies  which  the  Institute  would  like  to  see  undertaken.  These  eight 
men  are  members  of  the  Institute's  Research  Committee  which  has  in 
preparation  a  substantial  Research  Review  volume,  now  nearly  ready 
for  the  printer.  This  is  to  be  a  stock-taking,  an  evaluation  by  dis¬ 
ciplines  of  the  present  status  of  northern  studies,  and  a  program  for 
the  most  productive  future  development  of  arctic  research. 

I  will  mention  one  more  publication,  and  since  I  am  somewhat  partial 
to  it,  and  we  are  all  in  more  or  less  the  same  trade,  I  hope  you  will 
permit  me  to  tell  you  in  greater  detail  about  the  Arctic  Bibliography. 

This  Project  was  initiated  in  1947,  on  the  Institute's  proposal  "to 
compile  a  comprehensive  bibliography  on  the  Arctic,  according  to 
author,  subject,  and  geographic  regions,  with  extensive  indexing  to 
meet  modern  research  requirements."  A  three-year  program  was 
proposed,  to  produce  a  bibliography  suitable  for  publication,  and  if  de¬ 
sired  for  continuance  by  annual  supplements.  A  contract  to  this  end 
was  made  with  the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  another  American,  and 
one  Canadian  government  agency  also  contributing  funds.  At  the  end  of 
that  three-year  period,  further,  similar  contracts  have  been  negotiated 
annually.  A  steering  committee  was  appointed  to  determine  policies, 
with  Dr.  Henry  B.  Collins  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  as  chairman. 
Dr.  B.  W.  Adkinson  and  Robert  Gooch  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  as 
members,  Dr.  Paul  Siple,  and  Dr.  Shelesnyak  representing  the  Army 
and  ONR;  Dr.  Stefansson,  Sir  Hubert  Wilkins,  Dr.  Washburn  and  others 
have  served  as  their  advice  was  needed.  I  was  offered  the  post  of 
Project  Director.  At  that  time,  I  was  associate  head  of  the  Reference 
Division  of  the  Toronto  Public  Library,  where  the  North  is  a  major 
fact  of  life;  and  I'd  long  been  interested  in  the  bibliographic  organiza¬ 
tion  of  research  materials.  So  the  Arctic  Bibliography  project  had  a 
strong  appeal  for  me.  After  seven  years,  it  still  has.  But  if  I'd  fore¬ 
seen  the  hurdles  on  the  road  ahead,  I'm  not  sure  I'd  have  leaped  into  it 
so  blithely  as  I  did  in  the  summer  of  1947.  It  seemed  to  me  as  I  did, 
however,  that  an  area  project  of  this  extent  and  complexity,  cutting 
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across  the  two  classic  patterns,  of  national  and  subject,  bibliography, 
such  a  project  should  be  located  in  a  community  of  special  libraries, 
one  with  the  facilities  of  a  national  bibliographic  center,  and  a  tradition 
of  international  collecting.  So  the  day  I  started  work,  the  Project  moved 
from  Montreal  to  Washington.  The  Library  of  Congress  gave  it  working 
space  in  Study  Room  261,  and  I  began  recruiting  staff.  We  are  normally 
about  ten  in  number;  at  present  four  full-time  and  two  part-time  re¬ 
search  analysts,  two  clerks  and  a  director-editor.  Additional  temporary 
people  -  analysts  and  clerks  -  are  employed  from  time  to  time.  We 
tend,  you  see,  to  be  disproportionately  strong  on  the  analysts.  It  is  due 
to  the  many  languages  we  must  read,  and  also  latterly,  to  our  greater 
subject  specialization.  Originally,  our  professional  staff  was  largely 
librarians,  with  language  facilities;  and  we  drew  on  our  steering  com¬ 
mittee  members  for  guidance  in  scientific  matters.  But  as  the  tech¬ 
nical  problems  of  search,  standards  of  cataloging,  indexing  and  ab¬ 
stracting  became  settled,  we  came  to  lay  more  stress  upon  the  ab¬ 
stracting.  Also,  experienced  librarians  seemed  to  be  harder  and  hard¬ 
er  to  find.  So  we  tended  to  fill  staff  vacancies  as  they  occurred  with 
subject  specialists  having  language  facilities,  with  results  more  evi¬ 
dent  in  our  later  volumes  than  the  first  three.  At  present,  geology, 
geography,  botany,  zoology,  anthropology,  biology  generally  including 
medicine,  and  history  of  exploration  are  represented  among  our  staff. 
Most  European  languages  are  read  with  facility  by  one  or  more,  Rus¬ 
sian  by  four.  But  our  Scandinavian  languages  are  limited  -  very  much 
limited,  to  one,  and  we  have  no  Finnish  at  present.  Two,  besides  my¬ 
self,  have  library  training  or  experience;  and  two  others,  an  analyst 
and  a  clerk,  have  a  strong  bent  to  library  techniques.  This  greatly 
lightens  one  phase  of  the  editor's  work,  which  is  heavy  in  the  high 
proportion  of  work  by  analysts  to  whom  English  is  a  third  or  fourth 
language.  Over  a  long  period,  the  obvious  disadvantages  of  this  limited 
specialization  will  cancel  out  I  believe,  but  they  should  be  borne  in  mind 
by  people  using  our  Bibliography. 

People  ask  me  sometimes:  ^'So  you  decide  to  make  a  bibliography,  how 
do  you  start”?  Well,  here's  how  we  started  in  1947  -  because  we  were 
under  pressure  to  produce,  and  fast;  also  because  we  are  required  ac¬ 
tually  to  examine  each  item,  not  simply  to  copy  its  title  from  a  list. 

In  the  Library  of  Congress  catalog,  we  selected  approximately  300 
subject  headings  likely  to  be  strong  in  arctic  materials;  and  we  put  a 
clerk  to  ordering  cards;  altogether  we  gathered  thus,  about  5,000  ref¬ 
erences.  Arranged  by  author,  they  revealed  the  prolific  arctic  writers 
at  a  glance.  The  National  Union  Catalog  extended  the  range  of  titles 
and  their  locations  in  North  American  libraries.  While  this  was  going 
on,  two  of  us  who  had  worked  close  to  arctic  materials  previously, 
simply  read  our  favored,  mainly  area,  bibliographies  and  marked  items 
of  arctic  interest,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  them.  Then  the  clerk 
came  along  with  a  continuous  five-inch-wide  strip  of  paper,  perforated 
at  three-inch  intervals,  and  copied  the  marked  items  very  rapidly,  one 
to  an  interval.  These  we  tore  apart,  separated  into  slips  representing 
books,  and  articles,  and  arranged  the  latter  group  according  to  the  ser¬ 
ial.  From  this  operation,  we  had  an  reconnaissance  impression  of  the 
scope  of  published  materials,  and  we  could  see  at  a  glance  the  relative 
strength  in  our  field,  of  various  serials.  There  weren't  many  sur¬ 
prises,  but  there  were  a  few.  This  operation  did  not  save  us  searching 
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the  serials  themselves,  or  cataloging  the  articles.  But  it  showed  us 
which  serial  to  begin  searching  first  for  high  production.  Actually, 
we  began  with  first,  the  few,  purely  arctic  or  polar  journals,  then  ser¬ 
ials  of  the  major  geographical  societies,  official  geological  surveys,  the 
national  academies  of  science,  and  principal  scientific  museums,  of  the 
countries,  and  mothers  of  countries,  bordering  the  north  polar  seas. 

Also,  this  bird's  eye  view  of  the  field  enabled  us  to  outline  to  our 
Directing  Committee,  the  scope  and  content  of  arctic  literature  from 
viewpoint  of  its  bibliographic  control,  regardless  of  subject  or  area. 
We  minuted  eight  classes  of  materials  to  be  analyzed  on  a  rough  pri¬ 
ority  rating:  narratives  of  exploration,  scientific  results  of  field  work, 
publications  of  government  agencies  and  scientific  organizations  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  North,  and  so  on,  down  to  journalists'  accounts  of  their 
northern  excursions,  and  news  notes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  classes  and  their  relative  rating  seem 
academic  notions,  now  that  we've  handled  so  many  thousands  of  pub¬ 
lications.  Some  constructive  and  original  works  in  the  lower  categor¬ 
ies  make  a  stronger  contribution  than  diffuse  repetitive  material  in  the 
higher  brackets.  As  our  analysts  got  to  work,  many  factors  conditioned 
their  order  of  handling  material,  availability  for  example,  binding 
schedules,  and  old  ”Mister-not-on-the-shelf".  And  news  notes,  as  we 
reach  current  issues  of  a  century-long  serial  file,  are  apt  to  have  a 
relevancy,  unlikely  in  the  older  volumes,  and  so  on.  However,  in  the 
fall  of  1947,  this  scheme  did  provide  a  basis  on  which  to  make  a  start, 
a  very  sound  basis  for  monograph  material  of  the  great  expeditionary 
epoch  prior  to  use  of  aircraft;  and  it  was  a  basis  acceptable  to  all  the 
members  of  our  Directing  Committee,  almost  everyone  of  whom  had  a 
vested  interest  in  a  different  subject  or  area.  One  of  them,  surmount¬ 
ing  both  subject  and  area  predilections,  said  he  had  assumed  we  would 
start  with  the  North  Pole  and  work  downwards  in  all  directions  simul¬ 
taneously.  There  are  many  ways  of  starting  such  a  bibliography.  This 
just  happens  to  be  one,  or  one  of  a  few,  we  used  -  to  give  our  sponsors 
the  impression  they  were  getting  plenty  for  their  money;  to  assure  our 
Institute  that  its  area  was  being  treated  as  a  whole,  with  stress  on  field 
work;  and  to  leave  the  bibliographers  free  to  work  somewhat  along  the 
lines  the  materials  are  actually  organized  in  libraries. 

In  planning  our  scope,  chronological  and  areal  limits  were  also  es¬ 
tablished.  For  practical  purposes,  we  drew  a  time  line  at  the  year 
1800  -  a  very  light  line  I  might  say.  We  are  primarily  concerned  with 
19th  and  20th  century  materials,  and  such  earlier  or  historic  publi¬ 
cations  as  are  timeless,  in  the  sense  that  they  continue  to  make  a  real 
contribution  to  an  understanding  of  the  North.  Our  southern  areal 
limit  was  drawn  literally  and  not  quite  so  lightly  on  a  map  which  is 
folded  into  each  volume  of  the  Arctic  Bibliography.  It  is  based  not  on 
latitude,  vegetation,  or  temperature,  but  on  potential  research.  It  in¬ 
cludes  mainly  (not  exclusively)  regions  of  the  Arctic  and  Subarctic 
where  conditions  and  resources  are  still  to  be  explored,  investigated, 
and  developed.  We  use  the  limit  with  judgment,  keeping  in  mind  natural 
conditions  and  movements  of  life  forms,  and,  particularly  in  later  vol¬ 
umes,  cold  climate  work  in  lower  latitudes.  We  tend  to  include,  re¬ 
gardless  of  that  line,  if  the  publication  has  data  relevant  to  our  area. 

I  will  tell  you  something,  briefly,  of  the  technical  side  of  our  work. 
In  view  of  the  complexity  of  the  material,  we  arrange  the  entries  them- 
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selves  in  the  simplest  possible  way:  alphabetically  by  author.  We  use 
standard  cataloging  style  to  facilitate  location,  not  just  of  the  copy 
we  use,  but  any  copy,  in  any  library  which  knows  L.  C.  cards  and  Greg¬ 
ory's  Union  List  of  Serials,  For  non-English  language  publications,  we 
give  an  additional  translated  title  and  we  summarize  the  content  of  near¬ 
ly  every  item,  to  show:  the  purpose,  or  auspices  under  which  the  work 
reported  was  done,  the  locality,  nature  of  work,  equipment  if  relevant, 
and  new  knowledge  gained.  These  summaries  which  for  convenience,  I 
have  been  terming  abstracts,  vary  in  length  and  cogency.  1  am  con¬ 
scious  -  painfully  conscious  -  that  a  second  editing  could  systematize 
them,  give  the  Bibliography  a  more  uniform  texture,  and  reduce  our 
printing  bill  somewhat.  But  delay  at  the  editor's  desk  would  cut  our 
production.  In  view  of  the  immensity  of  our  task,  and  its  support  on  a 
year-to-year  contract  basis,  we  can  afford  no  bottlenecks. 

Our  index  -  for  subject,  region,  expedition  -  is  complex:  but  it  too  is 
in  the  structure  of  a  single  alphabet.  For  regional  control  of  the 
material,  our  entire  circumpolar  area  is  divided  into  69  sections  and 
all  material  indexed  to  one  or  more  sections  as  relevant.  Subject  con¬ 
trol  is  attained  on  the  same  principle.  All  material  is  indexed  -  and 
cross-indexed  -  as  relevant  to  one  or  more  of  the  major  fields  of 
knowledge  or  its  subdivisions.  A  network  of  cross  references  relate 
such  terms,  as  the  map  key  relates  the  regional  sections.  In  addition 
to  this  double  control  for  the  research  man,  we  attempt  a  quick  ref¬ 
erence  service  by  indexing  to  many  geographic  features,  and  to  spe¬ 
cific  topics.  All  geographic  names  in  the  index  are  in  authorized,  that 
is  vernacular,  form  and  identified  by  the  generic  in  English  and  by  co¬ 
ordinates.  We  are  gradually  doing  this  also  in  our  abstracts. 

In  the  Project  office,  we  maintain  cumulative  files  of  author  entries, 
and  of  index;  also  a  master  card  file  of  serial  titles  in  which  all  staff 
members  record  work  done  to  date.  This  enables  a  double,  or  triple 
check  by  author,  subject,  and  by  serial,  to  avoid  duplication. 

Now  finally,  I  will  tell  you  something  of  the  present  status  of  our 
project.  Five  volumes  of  the  Arctic  Bibliography  are  in  print.  Four  of 
them  are  available  at  the  U.  S.  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  the  first  three  at 
$12.75  the  set,  the  fourth  at  $5.50.  Volume  five,  now  in  proof,  will  be 
ready  for  you  about  the  end  of  this  calendar  year.  These  five  volumes 
list,  summarize  and  index  33,125  publications.  All  subjects,  all  areas 
are  represented  in  every  volume.  Who  buys  one,  must  buy  all.  The 
first  three  volumes  include  works  published  through  1949,  but  by  no 
means  all  of  them;  volume  four  works  through  1952,  volume  five 
through  1953,  and  volume  six,  which  goes  to  press  next  June,  publica¬ 
tions  through  1954,  with  the  same  qualification:  by  no  means  all  of  them. 
In  each  successive  volume  for  a  while,  we  will  try  1)  to  cast  a  wider, 
tighter  net  over  the  current  year's  publications,  2)  to  make  more  and 
more  complete  our  coverage  of  those  from  1950;  and  3)  gradually,  sub¬ 
ject  by  subject,  or  language  by  language,  or  library  by  library,  however 
best  our  staff  can  be  utilized,  we  will  bring  significant  earlier  works 
into  the  record. 

Some  of  our  inadequacies  are  evident  to  you.  This  is  loose  and  hap¬ 
hazard  organization  of  materials,  by  the  canons  of  traditional  bibli¬ 
ography.  These  sober,  solid  volumes  can't  serve  the  purposes  of  a 
current  card  service,  or  of  any  of  the  several  specialized  subject  and 
area  bibliographies,  open  or  restricted,  which  cover  segments  of  arctic 
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problems.  Our  project  was  set  up  as  an  essential  component  in  a  long- 
range  program  of  coordinated  research  over  a  very  broad  front.  To 
further  the  program  best,  we  were  and  are,  required  to  produce  as 
much  material,  in  as  many  fields,  and  as  fast  as  possible,  so  we  usual¬ 
ly  prefer  the  bird-in-hand  to  those  in  bushes.  The  initial  volumes  and 
the  cumulative  result  of  the  successive  years’  volumes  must  meet  the 
same  requirement.  The  conventional-type  publication  is  aimed  at 
wide-spread  use  by  people  in  all  walks,  and  at  all  levels,  of  research 
life.  Nearly  half  the  edition  is  distributed  free  to  institutions,  the  re¬ 
mainder  sold  at  a  nominal  price.  It  is  a  non-profit  proposition.  The 
Bibliography  in  fact  has  the  stamp  of  the  Institute's  own  character  upon 
it  -  I  hope. 

Now,  we  are  going  to  show  you  a  film  of  an  historic  event  in  the  North 
American  Arctic;  the  first  U.  S.  Air  Force  flight  over  the  North  Geo¬ 
graphic  Pole  on  May  10,  1946.  This  type  of  flight  is  now  a  week-in, 
week-out,  year-round  routine  known  as  Operation  Ptarmigan.  Two  of 
the  five  participants  in  that  flight  in  1946,  were  also  engaged  in  helping 
found  the  Arctic  Institute  of  North  America:  Dr.  J.  Tuzo  Wilson,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  geophysics  at  University  of  Toronto,  and  Dr.  Walter  Wood, 
Director  of  our  New  York  office. 

PRESENTED  AT  THE  OCTOBER  26,  1954  MEETING  OF  THE  GEOG¬ 
RAPHY  AND  MAP  GROUP,  WASHINGTON  CHAPTER,  SPECIAL  LI¬ 
BRARIES  ASSOCIATION. 


NEW  BOOKS 

Compiled  by  Bill  M.  Woods 

Cunningham,  John  T.,  Made  in  New  Jersey;  the  industrial  story  of  the 
state.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Rutgers  University  Press,  1954.  illus. 
$6.50.  A  detailed  and  integrated  story  of  the  miraculous  rise  and 
growth  of  industry  in  the  state. 

Dickinson,  Robert  E.,  City  region  and  regionalism.  N.  Y.,  Grove,  1954. 
(international  Library  of  Sociology)  $5.00.  Rev.  ed. 

Dunn,  Edgar  S.,  Equilibrium  of  land-use  patterns  in  agriculture. 
Gainesville,  University  of  Florida  Press,  1954.  $3.50. 

Ekwall,  Eilert,  Street  names  of  the  city  of  London.  N.Y.,  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1954.  226  p.  map.  $2.40.  This  study,  limited  to  the 
names  of  old  London,  the  City,  gives  its  principal  attention  to  the  early 
names  found  in  medieval  records.  Names  are  arranged  by  type  and  by 
their  frequency  rather  than  alphabetically.  An  index  is  included.  An 
introductory  essay  discusses  chronology  and  changes  of  names. 

Fitzgibbon,  Russel  H.,  Uruguay;  portrait  of  a  democracy.  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  Y.,  Rutgers  University  Press,  1954.  301  p.  illus.  $5.75.  This 
book  defines  the  uniqueness  of  the  country  and  presents  the  first  com¬ 
plete  general  survey  for  the  layman. 
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Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  Agriculture  in 
Asia  and  the  Far  East,  development  and  outlook.  Rome,  1953.  v.  1, 
162  p.  $1.00.  Report  of  an  FAO  meeting  in  Bangalore,  Mysore,  India, 
in  the  summer  of  1953,  and  working  paper  prepared  for  and  revised 
after  the  meeting. 

.  Agriculture  in  the  Near  East,  development  and  outlook.  Rome, 

1  954.  V.  1,  78  p.  $1.00.  Report  of  a  September  1953  Cairo  conference. 

Franklin,  Thomas  B.,  British  grasslands,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day.  London,  Faber  and  Faber  /j.95^  173  p.  illus.  21  s.  An 
interpretative  explanation  of  the  vlaue  of  pastures  and  meadows  in 
Britain. 

Goblet,  G.  M.,  Political  geography  and  the  world  map.  N.  Y.,  Praeger 
(to  be  published  Jan.  1955)  $6.50. 

Gt.  Brit.  Development  Commission,  A  survey  of  agricultural,  forestry, 
and  fishing  products  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  their  utilization.  June 
1951.  London.  H.  M.  S.  O.,  1953,  141  p.,  fold,  maps,  tables. 

Hammond,  Edwin  H.,  A  geomorphic  study  of  the  Cape  region  of  Baja 
California.  Berkeley ,  Unversity  of  California  Press ,  1 954.  67  p.  illus., 
maps,  diagrs .  (University  of  California  Publications  in  Geography,  v.  10, 
no.  2.)  $1.00. 

Hodgman,  Donald  R.,  Soviet  industrial  production,  1928-1951.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1954.  261  p.  diagrs.  (Russian  Re¬ 
search  Centre  Studies,  no.  15)  $5.00. 

Hoskins,  Halford  L.,  Middle  East;  problem  area  in  world  politics.  N.Y., 
McMillan,  1954.  $4.75. 

Kirk,  Geo.,  E.,  The  Middle  East  1945-1950;  issued  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs.  N.  Y.,  Oxford  University 
Press,  1954.  344  p.  maps.  (Survey  of  International  Affairs)  $7.50. 

”An  account  of  political  events  and  relations  in  the  Middle  East  -  prin¬ 
cipally  in  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Persia  -  during  the  period  preceding  the 
enunciation  of  the  Truman  Doctrine,  in  March,  1947."  -  Publishers  Weekly. 

Kuiper,  Gerard  P.  Earth  as  a  planet.  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago 
Press  (to  be  published  in  Jan.  1955)  (The  Solar  system  v.  2)  $15.00. 

Laitman,  Leon,  Tunisia  today;  crisis  in  North  Africa.  N.  Y.,  Citadel 
Press,  1954.  216  p.  maps.  $4.00.  Natural  resources,  the  general 

economy,  and  political  activity  of  Tunisia  are  all  considered. 

Macmillan  world  gazetteer  and  geographical  dictionary.  N.  Y.,  Mac¬ 
millan,  1954.  $6.95. 

Martin,  A.  F.  and  Steele,  R.W.,  editors.  The  Oxford  region,  a  scientific 
and  historical  survey.  /N.  Y.j7 Oxford  University  Press,  1954.  218  p. 

illus.,  maps,  diagrs.  $3.40.  Twenty-six  scholars  including  geographers, 
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geologists,  librarians,  historians,  and  others  begin  with  geology  and 
trace  the  history  of  the  Oxford  region  to  the  present.  Concluding  opin¬ 
ion  is  that  geology  and  physiography  have  had  a  profound  effect  upon 
the  history  of  the  region. 

Mohr,  Edward  C.  J.,  and  Van  Baren,  F.  A.,  Tropical  soils;  a  critical 
study  of  soil  genesis  as  related  to  clinnate,  rock  and  vegetation.  N.  Y., 
Interscience  Publishers,  1 954.  $9.00.  Based  on  Mohr’s  earlier  work 

published  in  1944  under  the  title  "The  soils  of  equatorial  regions." 

Pearl,  Richard  M.,  How  to  know  the  minerals  and  rocks.  N.  Y., 
McGraw-Hill,  1954.  $3.50. 

Pedler,  F.  J.,  Economic  geography  of  West  Africa.  N.  Y.,  Longmans, 
Green,  1954.  $2.50. 

Pithawalla,  Manekji  B.,  An  introduction  to  Kashmir,  its  geology  and 
geography.  /Karachi  Pakistan,  Oxford  University  Press  /49537 
128  p.  maps,  tables.  $2.70.  Part  one  discusses  the  physical  setting; 
part  two  the  human  use  of  the  area.  The  author  is  head  of  the  Geography 
Dept.,  University  of  Karachi. 

Reed's  tables  of  distances  between  ports  and  places  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  12th  ed.  Sunderland,  Eng. ,  T.  Reed  /T95!^  176  p.  7  s.  6  d, 

Robequain,  Charles,  Malaya,  Indonesia,  Borneo  and  the  Philippines;  an 
economic  geography.  N.  Y.,  Longmans,  1954,  (Geographies  for  ad¬ 
vanced  studies)  $6.00. 

Roucek,  Joseph  S.,  The  geopolitics  of  Danubia.  Bridgeport,  Conn, 
/1 9547  19  p.  50  cents  (also  available  from  the  author  at  the  University 
of  Bridgeport,  Bridgeport  4:  The  geopolitics  of  Pakistan,  4p.,  35  cents; 
Poland,  7  p.,  50  cents;  Balkans,  13  p.,  50  cents.) 

Scholes,  Wm.  A.,  Seventh  continent,  saga  of  Australasian  exploration  in 
Antarctica  1895-1950.  London,  G,  Allen  &  Univin  /l95^  226  p.  illus., 
maps.  $4.50. 

Sharma,  Tulsi  R.,  Location  of  industries  in  India;  3d  ed.  rev.  and  enl. 
/N.Y.,  S.  S.  Heinman/  1954.  402  p.  $4.00. 

Spain.  Ejercito.  Servico  Geografico.  Cartografia  de  Ultramar,  Madrid, 
1949-  (atlas  and  text)  Carpeta  I.  America  en  general,  427.60  pesetas ; 
carpeta  II.  Estados  Unidos  y  Canada,  641.35  pesetas.  An  inexpensive 
yet  ambitious  set  of  map  reproductions.  Many  plates  are  in  color. 

Spencer,  Joseph  E.,  Asia,  east  by  south;  a  cultural  geography.  N.  Y., 
Wiley,  1954.  462  p.  illus.,  maps,  diagrs.  $8.50.  Asia  from  India  to 

the  Indies,  from  Java  to  Japan  describing  the  culture  in  the  physical  en¬ 
vironment.  The  first  section  of  the  book  is  a  systematic  review  of  the 
whole  region;  the  second  half  discusses  the  development  of  the  culture 
in  individual  countries. 
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Staley,  Eugene,  The  future  of  under -developed  countries;  political  im¬ 
plications  of  economic  development.  /Tst  ed^  N.  Y.  Published  for  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  by  Harper,  1954.  410  p,  $5.00.  The 

subtitle  is  a  clue  to  the  contents  and  theme  of  this  important  book.  The 
communist  and  the  democratic  paths  to  development  are  compared. 

Stamp,  Lawrence  D.  and  Beaver,  Stanley  H.,  The  British  Isles,  a  geo¬ 
graphic  and  economic  survey.  4th  ed.  N.  Y.,  Longmans  /T95^  790  p. 
illus.,  maps,  diagrs.  $9.50. 

Topf,  S.  B.,  A  manual  for  industrial  development.  Cambria  Heights, 
N.  Y.,  Rhodes,  1954.  341  p.  illus.  $5.00.  Geographers  interested  in 

industrial  and  urban  geography  should  have  a  look  at  this  simple  manual 
for  promoting  new  industry  in  a  town.  The  author  is  an  industrial  en¬ 
gineer.  Pointers  of  what  to  include  and  not  to  include  in  a  descriptive 
brochure  are  particularly  interesting. 

Visher,  Stephen  S.,  Climatic  atlas  of  the  United  States.  Cambridge, 
Harvard  University  Press,  1954.  illus.,  maps.  $9.00.  Long  overdue, 
this  work  prepared  by  an  eminent  geographer ,  contains  more  than  1,000 
maps  describing  all  aspects  of  climate. 

Voskuil,  Walter  H.,  Minerals  in  world  industry.  N.  Y.,  McGraw-Hill 
(to  be  published  in  Jan.  1955)  The  author,  mineral  economist  with  the 
Illinois  Geological  Survey  and  a  professor  of  mineral  economics  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  is  an  acute  student  of  the  importance  of  minerals 
in  the  world’s  economy.  He  has  previously  authored  numerous  studies 
on  the  mineral  economy  of  the  midwest  and  a  longer  work  on  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  water  power  development  and  minerals  in  modern  industry. 

Wilgus,  Alva  C.,  The  Caribbean;  its  economy.  Gainesville,  University 
of  Florida  Press,  1954.  (School  of  Inter -American  studies,  ser.  I, 
V.  4.)  $4.50. 

Woodward,  Gerald  S.,  comp..  List  of  geologic  publications  and  maps  of 
Indiana.  Bloomington,  Indiana  Geological  Survey,  1954.  66  p.  maps. 

Free. 


REVIEWS 

East  Midland  Geographer,  no.  1,  June  1954-  Published  in  June  and 

December  of  each  year  by  the  Department  of  Geography,  University  of 
Nottingham.  4s.  3d.  per  issue. 

"The  East  Midlands  region. ..is  one  of  great  interest  in  itself  for  it  in¬ 
cludes  examples  of  almost  every  type  of  landscape  and  human  activity 
found  in  the  country  and  provides  therefore  something  of  an  epitome  of 
the  English  scene.  Its  importance  in  the  economic  development  of  the 
country  moreover  is  continually  growing  and  is  likely  to  increase  vast¬ 
ly  in  the  future." 

The  contents  "will  normally  be  confined  to  articles,  notes,  and  sta¬ 
tistics  relating  to  the  East  Midlands  and  by  providing  up-to-date  in- 
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formation  on  current  developments  it  is  hoped  to  keep  readers  ac¬ 
quainted  with  changes  in  the  geography  of  the  region.  It  is  also  hoped 
that  the  contents  will  reflect,  at  least  as  far  as  geographical  work  is 
concerned,  the  real  interest  with  which  the  University  regards  the 
region  in  which  it  is  situated." 

M.  C.  G. 

Westermann’s  Geographische  Bibliographie  published  10  times  per 
year  by  Georg  Westermann  Verlag,  Georg  Westermann  Allee  66, 
(20b)  Braunschweig,  Germany.  $2.00  per  issue. 

This  new  publication  first  appeared  in  July  1954.  It  is  to  contain 
between  2,000  and  5,000  geographical  titles  per  year.  They  are  ar¬ 
ranged  on  perforated  paper  so  the  individual  entries  (2-1/2  x  4  in.) 
may  be  torn  out  and  assembled  like  a  card  file  of  author  entries. 
Those  who  wish  additional  copies  for  cross  indexing  may  purchase 
them  at  a  discount  of  50%  for  the  second  copy,  up  to  80%  for  the  fifth 
copy. 

A.  C,  G. 

Fraser,  Maxwell.  Wales  (2  vols.),  London:  Robert  Hale,  Ltd.  1953, 
492  pp.  The  County  Books  Series. 

These  volumes  are  a  worthy  contribution  to  an  established  series  of 
great  value.  The  County  Books  Series  will  eventually  cover  every 
county  in  England  and  in  summary  volumes  will  cover  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  principal  nearby  island  groups.  The  series  will  contain  57  volumes 
of  which  49  have  now  been  published.  Each  book  sketches  the  history  of 
the  county,  attempts  to  delineate  its  unique  character, and  describes  the 
present  landscape.  As  is  inevitable  in  a  series  with  many  authors,  the 
books  vary  in  quality.  At  worst  they  offer  a  better-than-average  guide¬ 
book  to  the  county,  at  best  they  approach  imaginative  exercises  in 
regional  geography. 

The  first  of  the  two  volumes  on  Wales  deals  with  the  whole  country, 
discussing  topics  as  varied  as  archaeology,  the  National  Eisteddfod, 
rural  Wales,  and  the  rise  of  industry.  The  second  describes  the  land¬ 
scape  and  points  of  interest  in  twelve  of  the  thirteen  counties  of  Wales, 
(Monmouthshire  will  be  covered  in  a  separate  volume.)  The  rich  tra¬ 
ditional  and  historical  background  of  modern  Wales  is  described  with 
clarity  and  sympathy.  These  volumes,  like  others  in  the  series,  should 
appeal  to  a  wide  and  varied  audience,  and  they  contain  much  of  interest 
to  several  academic  disciplines. 

Howard  G.  Roepke 

Jones,  Clarence  F.  and  Darkenwald,  Gordon  G.  Economic  Geography 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1954  (Revised  edition)^  612  pp.  $6.75, 

This  is  the  long-awaited  revision  of  a  book  which,  since  its  publica¬ 
tion  in  1941,  has  become  one  of  the  most  widely  used  textbooks  in  the 
field  of  economic  geography.  This  revised  edition  continues  all  the  good 
features  of  the  original,  but  has  unfortunately  not  eliminated  all  its 
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shortcomings.  The  arguments  favoring  the  occupational  approach  to 
economic  geographic  discussed  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  remain 
valid,  and  this  approach  together  with  sectional  divisions  by  related 
commodities  or  industries  is  one  of  the  outstanding  advantages  of  the 
book.  In  the  revised  edition  the  maps  and  statistics  have  been  brought 
up  to  date  and  some  new  sections  have  been  added.  The  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  practice  of  giving  no  dates  for  statistical  information  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  continued,  and  parts  of  the  textual  material  did  not  receive 
the  thorough  revision  which  would  have  been  desirable.  With  its  basic 
advantages  and  the  new  material,  the  book  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  and  useful  texts  in  its  field, 

Howard  G,  Roepke 

Aubert  de  la  Riie,  E,  Les  Terres  Australes.  (Paris.  Presses  Uni- 
versitaires  de  France,  1953)  Collection  "Que  sais-je”  no.  603.  127  pp, 

maps,  biblio.  150  F  fr. 

In  this  brief  study  of  "Les  Terres  Australes,"  the  author--who  is  a 
scientific  adviser  on  French  possessions  in  the  Antarctic  and  subant- 
arctic--has  made  a  signal  contribution  by  his  intelligent  subdivision  and 
classification  of  the  numerous  islands  of  subantarctic  area.  Limiting 
himself  to  an  investigation  of  the  small  islands  irregularly  distributed 
between  Antarctica  and  the  southern  tips  of  Africa,  Australia  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  M,  de  la  Rile  has  prepared  a  handbook  on  the  history,  physical  ge¬ 
ography  (including  flora  and  fauna),  and  on  the  possibilities  for --or 
modes  of- -human  occupance  of  the  islands  and  island  groups. 

Because  of  the  great  extent  of  the  area  with  which  he  deals  (in  gen¬ 
eral,  between  40  -  60  S.  Lat.)  the  author  has  grouped  the  land  areas 
(totalling  only  some  15,500  sq.  miles)  into  three  distinct  zones  based  on 
surface  water  temperatures.  These  zones  form  concentric  latitudinal 
bands  bounded  by  abrupt  clusterings  of  isotherms  at  the  antarctic  and 
subtropical  fronts.  The  two  southernmost  of  these  zones,  extending 
northward  to  50°,  are  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean  proper;  the  northern  zone, 
reaching  40°,  enters  the  Pacific,  Indian  and  Atlantic  oceans. 

M.  de  la  Rue  has  divided  his  study  in  four  chapters;  the  first  deals 
with  the  subantarctic  islands  as  a  group;  the  next  three  discuss  in 
greater  detail  the  island  groups  of  the  Indian,  South  Atlantic  and  South 
Pacific  oceans,  respectively.  His  treatment  of  each  group  is  brief,  with 
rather  too  much  emphasis  on  their  histories  but  with  sufficient  detail 
on  physical  geography  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  the  nature  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  islands  and  groups.  By  far  the  best  and  most  extensive  de¬ 
scriptions  are  those  of  the  French  islands,  particularly  the  Kerguelen 
archipelago--the  subject  of  previous  books  by  the  author. 

Jerome  D,  Fellmann 

Gilmore,  Harlan  W,  Transportation  and  the  Growth  of  Cities  (Glencoe, 
111.:  The  Free  Press,  1953),  vi  and  170  pp.;  biblio.;  index.  $3.00. 

Harlan  Gilmore,  of  the  Urban  Life  Institute  and  the  Department  of 
Sociology  of  Tulane  University,  in  his  short  study  on  Transportation 
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and  the  Growth  of  Cities  has  contributed  practically  nothing  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  either  transportation  or  the  growth  ol  cities  and  almost 
studiously  avoids  relating  one  segment  of  his  title  to  the  other. 

His  objective  is  laudable,  but  confusing.  He  intends  to  classify 
"socio-economic"  systems  which  determine  urban  functions.  He  hopes 
to  base  the  classification  on  transportation  systems  in  the  belief  that 
"transportation  systems  are  a  better  key  to  socio-economic  systems 
than  social  scientists  have  recognized"  (p.  ii).  Gilmore  argues,  first, 
that  to  exist  a  city  must  get  necessities  from  outside  its  own  area; 
these  necessities  have  to  be  transported,  so  the  size  of  city  feasible  is 
limited  by  the  efficiency  of  transport  media  to  carry  foodstuffs,  etc., 
from  rural  areas  to  urban  places.  The  more  efficient  is  transporta¬ 
tion,  the  larger  the  city  can  be.  But,  he  continues,  cities  must  pay  for 
their  goods.  They  do  this  by  pursuing  one  of  three  possible  economic 
systems:  they  tax  rural  areas;  they  engage  in  "trinket  trade";  or  they 
engage  in  "equal  trade"  with  specialized  commercial  agricultural  areas. 
In  his  economic  discussion,  Gilmore  emphasizes  the  somewhat  startling 
idea  that  cities  exist  (and  always  have  existed)  for  their  own  sake  and 
are  engaged  in  some  sort  of  battle  for  survival  with  rural  areas.  That 
the  city  develops  to  perform  efficiently  certain  functions  not  otherwise 
performable  within  a  total  society  is  alien  to  his  analysis.  The  history 
of  transportation  systems  occupies  the  first  three  chapters;  the  fourth 
is  devoted  to  discussion  of  economic  systems. 

The  remaining  three  chapters  are  concerned  with  the  modern  city. 
Chapter  five  purports  to  indicate  types  of  communities  and  "the  kind  of 
socio-economic  system  with  which  each  type  is  associated";  chapter 
six  suggests  that  as  cities  grow,  mass  transit  systems  develop  which 
have  certain  effects  on  the  distribution  of  functions  within  the  urban 
area.  The  final  chapter  rather  ignores  either  cities  or  transportation 
and  discusses  the  "Urban  -  Rural  Traditions"  of  the  United  States  and 
the  popular  stereotypes  associated  with  each  way  of  life. 

Jerome  D.  Fellmann 
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Aguilar,  Jose.  Atlas  Universal  Aguilar.  Madrid,  Aguilar,  S.  A.  de 
Ediciones,  1954.  1  v.  var.  pag. 

Bagrow,  Leo.  Maps  of  the  Neva  River  and  adjacent  areas  in  Swedish 
archives,  by  Leo  Bagrow  and  Harald  Kohlin.  Malmo,  Malmo 
ljustrycksanstalt,  1953.  8  p,,  16  pi.  in  portfolio.  60  cm,  (Anecdota 
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Bartholomew,  John.  The  advanced  atlas  of  modern  geography.  New 
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_ .  Reference  atlas  of  Greater  London,  covering  the  whole  metro¬ 
politan  police  area,  with  larger  scale  maps  for  Central  London  and  in¬ 
dex  ...  9th  ed.  Edinburgh,  Bartholomew,  1954.  1  v.  var.  pag.  24  cm. 
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mission  fiir  Bayerische  Landesgeschichte,  1951-  fold,  col.  maps. 
25  cm. 
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and  Statistics*  Indian  agricultural  atlas.  /Delhi  ?7  1952.  55  p.  col. 

maps.  30  cm. 
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Farbtafeln.  Munchen,  Iro-Verlag  /cl 95_^  219p.  iUus.  col.  maps.  31cm. 

Maly  Politicky  Atlas  Sveta.  Praha,  Statni  Zememericky  a  Kartograficky 
Ustav,  1953.  117,  74  p.  maps. 

Mauritius.  Registrar  General’s  Dept.  Archives  Branch.  Atlas  souve¬ 
nir  de  I’abbe  del  La  Caille.  Port  Louis,  Mauritius  Govt.  Press,  1953. 
6  p.  9  fold.  maps.  47  cm. 
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1954-  V.  1-  (Nouvel  Atlas  linguistique  de  la  France). 

Sellman,  Roger  R.  An  outline  atlas  of  Eastern  history.  London,  E.  Arnold 
/195^  63  p. 

Venezuela.  Consejo  Nacional  de  Vialidad.  Atlas  de  las  carreteras  de 
Venezuela,  1954.  Caracas?  1954.  10  p.  25  col.  maps. 

Westermann,  Georg,  firm,  publishers,  Brunswick,  Der  Lebensraum 
des  Menschen...  Braunschweig,  1954.  70  p,  col.  maps,  33  cm. 

Zrimec,  Stane.  Gospodareski  atlas  aveta.  Ljubljana,  Drzavna  zalozba 
Slovenije,  1952.  120  p. 


NEW  MAPS 

ALGERIA 

Editions  Blondel  la  Rougery.  Carte  routiere  Algerie  et  Afrique  du 
Nord.  Dessins  prepares  par  General  Drafting  Co.,  inc.  Cartographie 
et  impression  par  Blondel  la  Rougery,  s,  a.  ZAlg®£7  Esso  Standard 
Algerie  6  col.  maps  on  sheet  17  x  28  in,  scales  vary. 

ANCHORAGE,  ALASKA 

Northwest  Mapping  Service.  Metropolitan  Anchorage,  Alaska,  guide 
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map. 


1st  ed.,  1954-1955.  Seattle  /19547  Col.  19  x  25  in.  ca.  1:21,300. 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 

Williams,  Joseph  E.  California-Nevada.  Published  by  John  W.  Gun¬ 
ter.  Cartography  by  Joseph  E.  Williams,  Stanford  University.  San 
Francisco,  cl954.  Col.  45  x  38  in.  1:1,000,000.  Physical  map  with 
no  cultural  overprint. 

GEORGIA 

Georgia  State  Highway  Dept.  State  of  Georgia  highway  system.  At¬ 
lanta,  cl954.  Col.  30  X  24  in.  1:850,000.  On  verso:  mileage  chart, 
insets  of  5  cities,  and  text.  Free. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service.  Chattahoochee  National  Forest,  Georgia.  /Ar- 
muchee  Division  not  include^  Assembled  and  traced  at  regional  of¬ 
fice,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1938  by  F.  F.  Claflin.  Rev.  and  traced  by  Helen  D. 
O.'Neill,  1953.  /Washington £7  1954.  Col.  23  x  49  in.  ca.  1:126,000. 

IDAHO 

Idaho.  Dept,  of  Aeronautics.  Your  skyway  map  of  Idaho.  Prepared  by 
Jeppesen  &  Co.  4th  ed.  Boise,  1954.  Col.  33  x  21  in.  1:1,000,000. 
Aeronautical  overprint  on  a  relief  map.  Text  on  verso.  Free. 

KOREA 

United  Nations.  Korea,  historical  map.  /New  York//  1953.  10  X  7 

in.  (Map  no.  515) 

LOUISIANA 

Louisiana.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration.  Map  of  Louisiana; 
showing  parishes,  parish  seats,  cities,  towns,  villages,  railroads, 
national  forests,  floodways,  airports,  and  points  of  interest.  Com¬ 
pletely  keyed  index  to  all  towns  on  map.  Issued  under  the  direction  of 
Dave  L.  Pearce,  commissioner.  Baton  Rouge,  La.  /T95^  Col.  21  x 
23  in.  ca.  1:900,000.  Map  of  saime  title  on  verso  shows  mineral  in¬ 
formation. 

MAINE 

Maine.  State  Highway  Commission.  Official  highway  map.  Augusta, 
1954.  Col.  34  X  24  in.  1:620,000.  Pictorial  map  and  text  on  verso. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

New  Hampshire.  State  Planning  and  Development  Commission.  New 
Hampshire  tourist  map,  1954-55.  Concord  /T95^  2  col.  maps  on 

sheet  33  X  21  in.  Scale  not  given.  With  col.  illus.,  indexes,  and  mile¬ 
age  table. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

North  Carolina  State  Highway  and  Public  Works  Commission.  Official 
highway  map.  Raleigh,  1954.  Col.  17  x  48  in.  1:850,000.  Photographs 
on  verso.  Free. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Keystone  Automobile  Club.  Road  map  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity. 
Philadelphia,  cl954.  Col.  38  x  36  in.  1:250,000.  Covers  a  large  por- 
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tion  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and 
part  of  metropolitan  New  York.  On  Verso:  index  and  a  smaller  map 
titled:  Philadelphia,  Camden,  and  suburbs,  ca.  1:70,000. 

OREGON 

C>regon.  State  Highway  Dept.  Map  showing  State  parks,  U,  S,  Forest 
Service  camps,  roadside  picnic  areas,  /Salem,  Travel  Information 
Division,  1954  ?7  Col.  map  on  sheet  32  x  18  in.  Scale  not  given, 

TENNESSEE  VALLEY 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Recreation  areas  on  TVA  lakes,  /ICnox- 
ville,  Tenn^  1954,  Col.  map  on  sheet  10  x  21  in.  ca.  1:133,000, 

UNITED  STATES 

Burkhart,  Claude  A.  United  States,  simplified  for  beginners.  Chi¬ 
cago,  A.  J.  Nystrom  /l95^  Col.  51  x  63  in,  1:3,041,280, 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  Status  of  geologic  mapping  in  the  U.  S., 
territories,  and  possessions.  4th  ed,  Washington,  July  1954,  Col. 
27  X  41  in.  1:5,000,000. 

Wenzlick  (Roy)  and  Co.,  Cash  income  per  family.  Saint  Louis  /T95_^ 
Col.  10  X  17  in.  ca.  1:11,500,000.  Inset  on  its  Real  estate  market 
price  indicators,  1954. 

VERMONT 

Vermont.  Dept,  of  Highways.  Official  highway  map  of  Vermont, 
Montpelier,  1954.  Col.  25  x  15  in.  1:380,000.  Text  and  photographs 
on  verso. 

VIRGINIA 

Virginia.  Dept,  of  Highways.  State  highway  system  and  connections, 
Richmond,  1954.  Col.  22  x  40  in.  1:850,000.  Insets  show  cities.  Pic¬ 
torial  map  on  verso.  Free. 

WISCONSIN 

St.  Nazianz,  Wis.  Salvator ian  Seminary.  Catholic  tourist  guide  to 
Wisconsin.  St.  Nazianz,  Society  of  the  Divine  Savior,  cl954.  Col. 
27  X  23  in.  ca.  1:887,000.  Based  on  Official  highway  map, 

WORLD 

Great  Circle  Map  Co.  Azimuthal  great  circle  proiection  of  the  world 
centered  on  N.  lat.  4CP45'06",  W.  long.  73°59•38^  New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  cl954.  28  x  28  in.  1:65,640,960.  (Map  no.  407312), 
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NEW  MEMBERS 


Miss  Nellie  M,  Coats,  Ln. 
c/o  State  Library 
Indiana  Academy  of  Science 
Indianapolis  4,  Indiana 

Miss  Isabella  M.  Cooper 
Henry  Hudson  Hotel 
353  West  57th  St. 

New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Vera  Southwick  Cooper,  Ln. 
De  Pauw  University  Library 
Greencastle  Indiana 

Miss  Ethel  M.  Fair 
3025  N.  Second  St. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Miss  Ruth  J.  Hadley 
692  Chestnut 
Reno,  Nevada 

Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Hartzell 
Relation  Research  Library 
AD  860  A  338  C 
Arabian  American  Oil  Co. 
Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia 


Mrs,  Lena  Towsley  Hinds 
16  Park  Ave. 

New  York  I6,  N.  Y. 


Miss  Emma  Linton  Holman, 

Asst.  Ln. 

U.  S,  Navy  Hydrographic  Office 
Library 

Washington  25,  D,  C. 

Rand  McNally  &  Co. 

Philip  L.  For  stall,  Ln. 

Skokie,  Illinois 

Mrs,  Charlotte  Ratcliffe 
926  S.  29 
Lincoln  10,  Nebr. 

Rev,  Thomas  J.  Shanahan,  Ln. 

St.  Paul  Seminary  Library 
St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 

Miss  Catharine  Tice  Shulenberger 
430  High  St. 

Willi zunsport.  Pa, 


Changes  in  addresses 

Mrs.  Mary  V.  Hays  Miss  Anne  C.  Sangree 

4531  Van  Ness  St.  N,  W.  Arctic  Institute  of  North  America 

Washington  I6  D.  C.  S,  R.  261,  Library  of  Congress 

Washington  25,  D,  C, 

Miss  Mary  Murphy 
3442  Oakwood  Terrace 
Washington  10,  D,  C. 

Printed  in  U. S. A. 
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